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Abstract 

By presenting perceptions of Nigerian students enrolled in the online international postgraduate 
programmes of the University of Liverpool regarding academic integrity, this paper aims to 
explore Western ideas, such as originality and plagiarism that are extraneous in the students' local 
cultures. Different historical and cultural circumstances may contribute to the construction of 
diverse meanings that online students attribute to these concepts. The multidisciplinary study 
follows phenomenological research design (van Manen, 1997; Creswell, 2007) and combines 
cultural anthropology (Hall, 1996, Hannera, 2001; Coleman et al., 2010) as well as online 
education (Anderson, 2008) in the research. The paper promotes a non-judgmental and culturally 
aware approach when dealing with issues of academic integrity, intends to find ideological 
reasons in authentic cultural belief systems that may demonstrate that the common 'non¬ 
understanding' concerning academic integrity is due to a culture-dependent meaning construction 
process, which leads to the ideological misinterpretation of these Western concepts. 

Keywords: academic integrity, plagiarism, cultural anthropology, online education, Nigeria 

Introduction 

"It is true that men are more or less virtuous in one oountry or another, according to the 
nature of the education by which their manners and habits of life have been formed." 

(M achiavelli, 1517, TheD isoourses, 3. XL III. p.530) 

This paper explores Nigerian students' perceptions and cultural meaning construction processes 
in the online learning environment concerning Western concepts such as originality, academic 
integrity and plagiarism. It poses hypothetical guestions such as whether or not the common 
'non-understanding' of these notions manifests in the online learning environment and if it does, 
whether or not it is due to ideological differences between Western and Nigerian cultures and to 
the different positioning of these concepts affected by the colonial educational culture and the 
authentic indigenous education. The paper aims to introduce a new perspective in the perception 
of academic integrity and a non-judgemental, culturally sensitive way of dealing with challenges 
that Nigerian students face when confronted with Western reguirements of criticality, 
argumentation and academic writing technigues in the online international postgraduate 
programmes. 

The research project intends to highlight that originality, academic integrity, criticality and 
argumentation are not permanent, but context-dependent and culturally contested concepts in 
time and space. Firstly, different meanings are attributed to them in different epochs through the 
ideological development of Western societies. Secondly, non-Westem cultures may have chosen 
different meanings or have not attributed any aesthetic value to these notions through the history 
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of their authentic ideological development. Thirdly, as the Nigerian example indicates, scholars 
need to be aware of the influence of the British colonial culture in the history of education, which 
was thrown by force into the Nigerian cultural milieu; as a result, the Western colonial values may 
be translated by Nigerians differently and certain concepts, such as originality, criticality and 
academic integrity, are positioned differently in their own cultural context. Conseguently, the 
paper intends to explore further that different ideological backgrounds and diverse 
interpretations of Western values result in issues with the understanding of academic integrity in 
the online University. Other countries with similar colonial influences may show similar 
tendencies when interpreting issues of academic integrity and further exploration of the subject is 
needed in order to understand these general tendencies. 

With regard to the dimension of space in the interpretation of academic integrity, it is important 
to clarify the concept of Western ideologies, which do not have geographical connotations and 
are used in this paper to indicate ideologies practiced in countries that share the cultural traits of 
the G reco-Roman civilisation (Okeja, 2012). Burckhardt, a legendary nineteenth-century critic in 
Renaissance studies, considered Ancient G reece as the "living and ever-flowing fountain of much 
that is good and bad in Western culture" (Schubert, 1943, p.130). The few pages of this article 
certainly do not aim to draw conclusions to what extent the hundreds of great G reek and Roman 
philosophers made an impact on the ideological and aesthetic development of Western societies. 
However, they may offer new perspectives by revealing that non-Westem societies are not 
influenced the same way by the Greco-Roman ideological heritage, and in case of Nigeria, 
Western ideologies were brought into education by force as part of a peculiar historical 
circumstance, the colonial experience. Ways of thinking and argumentation technigues, therefore, 
may have been manifested in different patterns, based on the different ideological backgrounds 
and different interpretations of colonial values. Considering the time dimension with regard to 
academic integrity, it is notable that before and during the time of the formation of Western 
ideas, such as originality, authorship and plagiarism, there were other ideological alternatives in 
Europe. An example would be the culture of imitation (Buelow, 1990) that in principle did not 
ascertain the concept of originality. 

The interviews and focus group discussions of the phenomenological research (van Manen, 1997; 
Creswell, 2007; Hycner, 1985; Ajjawi & Higgs, 2007) demonstrated that, these concepts are not 
commonly understood among Nigerian students enrolled in the online international postgraduate 
programmes and that their different ideological backgrounds are contributing factors to the 
common misinterpretations on academic integrity. The findings suggest that Nigerian cultures 
may have developed different meanings of these concepts, or have chosen different ways of 
understanding and transmitting the collective cultural knowledge (Coleman et al., 2010) to the 
new generations. Therefore, the paper aims to highlight that online education providers have to 
take into account students' diverse educational backgrounds and individual needs, implement a 
great variety of strategies including teaching the cultural and epistemological origin of concepts 
such as originality as well as reflect upon how they might become "intercultural learners" (Leask, 
2006), open to learn from their students during the teaching process. 

Western Criticality and Argumentation and their Implications in Nigeria 

From the standpoint of cultural anthropology, culture is seen as "meanings that we create and 
that, in turn, create people as members of collectivities" (Coleman et al., 2010, p.7.). The process 
of cultural meaning construction allows Nigerian students in the online programmes to create 
diverse meanings about concepts such as criticality, argumentation, academic writing based on 
their own educational experiences, which combine both Western educational practices and 
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authentic ethnic cultural values. Western education was promoted by Christian missionaries in the 
colonial period by the progressive suppression of indigenous cultures and beliefs in order to 
facilitate the adoption of foreign cultures (Anele, 2010; Madu, 1974). By ignoring the ethnic 
cultures of approximately 350 ethnicities in Nigeria, amongst them the dominant ethnic groups - 
Yoruba, Igbo, Hausa - (Agulanna, 2011; Williams, 2010; Shaka, 2005), "Europeans had assumed 
that Black people are innately inferior to the Whites, and they did not see any point in learning 
the ways of an 'inferior race"' (Anele, 2010, p.41). 

Strictly Western critical approaches may lead to the wrong conclusions about African people and 
African ways of thinking, as the historical and cultural context, in which Western philosophies are 
bom, have an impact on the thoughts, worldviews and cultural identities (Foucault, 1970; 
Derrida, 1981; Hall, 1996; Coleman et al., 2010) of their creators. According to Oguejiofor 
(2007), neither great Western philosophers of the Enlightenment could permit themselves to 
disregard the surrounding cultural and historical context whilst developing their sublime 
philosophical ideas. In his paper he points at the Hegelian philosophy that characterized Africa as 
a continent without religion, freedom, law or philosophy and Africans were categorized in the 
level of immobility and primitiveness for not reaching the required level of spiritual 
consciousness. Montesquieu declares that the slavery of human beings is wrong by nature. Yet he 
does not consider Africans as human beings by stating that colour constitutes the essence of 
humanity: 


"II est...naturd de parser que dest la oouleur qui constitue /'essence de I'humanite." 
(Montesquieu, cited in Ogue/iofor, 2007, p.34). 

Western critical thinking and argumentation are characterized by universal rationality, critical 
analysis, rigorous and abstract reasoning, argumentation, literacy, as well as charged with cultural 
values such as the importance of the individual as the source of justification - concept that 
emerged during the Reformation -, and the confrontation of collective instead of individual 
views through logical argumentation, intellectual discussion and debate (Ikuenobe, 1997, in 
Fasiku, 2008). Critics in contemporary African philosophy (Wiredu, 1980; Hountondji, 1983; 
Oladipo, 2000) point out these differentiating factors when stating that African thoughts, beliefs 
and worldviews may be considered pre-rational and antiscientific, as African languages are not 
subject of critical analysis, interpretation and clarification. Other critics (Makinde, 1983; Halien, 
1996), however, call for the re-evaluation of the intellectual heritage of African indigenous 
cultures by liberating them from the cross-cultural rational standards rooted in Western 
philosophies. For example, Hallen (1996) offers authentic ways of appreciating African 
philosophy from the standpoint of African languages and the peculiar meanings that these 
languages attribute to philosophical concepts and ideas. 

The Dimension of Time 

Western M eanings of Originality and Academic Integrity 

Cultural identities are "never singular, but multiply constructed" and are "subject of radical 
historicization"; especially in the 'post-colonial' world, cultural identities cannot be regarded 
without the historical circumstances that affected the characteristics of their culture and people 
(Hall, 1996, p.4). Given this hypothesis, one may ask what the perceptions and cognition of 
Nigerian students are of notions such as academic integrity or originality and what authentic 
meanings they attribute to these notions. In order to investigate the meanings that Nigerian 
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students construct for these concepts, we need to understand first of all the historical context, in 
which concepts such as originality and ownership were developed in Western societies. 

In Western cultures, the concept of originality has a relatively short career in comparison with the 
culture of imitation practiced for hundreds of years in Europe. Imitation animated by the 
Humanistic ideology of recreating the great antigue G reco-Roman world was predominant until 
the end of the 19 th century, and was based on the aesthetic views of classical sources such as 
Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian (Buelow, 1990; Schubert, 1943; Reynolds & Wilson, 1974). The 
latter teaches writers, aesthetics, philosophers and artists the following: 

"It is expedient to imitate whatever has been invented with sums. A nd it is a universal role 
of life that we should wish to copy what we approve in others." (Quintilian, 1921, p.75„ 
cited in Buelow, 1990, p.119) 

Until the 18 th century, no one guestioned this principle, and copying was essentially acceptable 
and even justified in moral, ethical and aesthetic terms. Buelow (1990) points out that concepts 
such as originality, ownership and plagiarism were non-existent in Western cultures before. He 
highlights the fact that after centuries of Humanism, their earliest definitions surfaced in the 18 th - 
century England, G ermany and France based on 17 th -century ideas of philosophers, aestheticians, 
writers and artists. The ideological change was not easy even in Western countries and caused 
many turbulences in 18 th -century aesthetics, including the absurd event of Milton being accused 
with plagiarism for his epic poem, Paradise Lost, in which he apparently copied a Latin poem from 
1654, written by Jacobus Masenius of Cologne (Buelow, 1990, p.121). The first systematic 
definition of originality in English aesthetics is attributed to a writer, poet, and dramatist, Edward 
Young (1683-1765), who summarised originality as follows: 

"A dvanoe is necessary in literature as well as in science: the present must not be subservient to 
the past" [...] "No imitation, however great, can reach the height of the original." (Morley, 

1918, cited in Buelow, 1990, p.123) 

The Dimension of Space 

The Impact of Indigenous Educational Values in Nigeria 

Okoro claims that education has high values in every culture and it is "not an invention brought 
to Africa from Europe" as "education has always been a prominent and permanent feature of life 
on the African continent and Nigeria in particular." (Okoro, 2011, p.235) Indigenous cultures had 
been developing their unique belief systems, social-hierarchical structure and authentic 
educational methods and transmitting these orally between generations over thousands of years 
(Anele, 2010). African traditional education is considered a lifelong educational model with 
practical orientation, using teaching/learning methods such as imitation, memorization, 
demonstration, recitation, ritual ceremony, proverbs, storytelling from the local history and the 
indigenous mythopoetic world (Kennedy, 2012; Okoro, 2011). In addition, it also focuses on 
values such as social responsibility, job orientation, political participation, as well as spiritual and 
moral values (Agulanna, 2011; Beckloff, 2008; Akinyemi, 2003). 

Learning methods, such as argumentation, critical thinking, questioning the logic or analysing 
meanings, were traditionally discouraged as children "were to be seen, but not heard" (Okoro, 
2011, p.235). This approach is based on the culture of respect for elders, which is manifested by 
silence in many ethnic cultures in Nigeria, and in some - especially in the Yoruba cultures -, it is 
also expressed by the act of prostration in front of elderly persons (Medubi, 2010; Adeleke, 
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2004). Akinyemi confirms that traditional Yoruba education aims to create an 'ideal being 7 called 
omolmbi, who is an honest, loyal, helpful social being, devoted to duty and work, attributes high 
respect for old age and possesses the cultural characteristics that "make a child a useful member 
of the community" (Akinyemi, 2003, p.163). E zigboMmadu is considered the Igbo version of the 
Yoruba 'good person' and other Nigerian ethnicities have also developed similar concepts of the 
ideal social being educated in the society by elders and family members within a lifelong learning 
model (Agulanna, 2011; Beckloff, 2008). 

The Impact of Colonial Education in Nigeria 

It was in the 16 th century that formal Western education was introduced in Nigeria for the first 
time, adapting similar European ideologies to the later implemented British colonial educational 
system (Okoro, 2011). With the British colonial education foreign ideologies and cultural values 
infiltrated the colonial society and with time, socio-economic status appeared to be linked to 
academic gualification, classifying the indigenous vocational and practical education as "suitable 
only for people of low academic quality." (Okoro, 2011, p.235) 

In post-independent Nigeria, the educational model in schools retained the British educational 
system in all levels (Palmer, 1990). Educational reforms, schools and universities were rapidly 
implemented in the country: Akinyemi & Bassey (2012) and Fakinlede (2012) reported that 
between 1948 and 2011 the Nigerian higher education system expanded from one (University of 
Ibadan-University College London) to 119, including one National Open University and four 
federal universities with distance education opportunities in Nigeria. During the rapid expansion 
there was not enough time and resource to implement efficient quality assurance and control 
processes and to strictly monitor academic integrity in universities, which led to the deterioration 
of educational standards and teaching quality (Oyogwu, 2008). Aluede, Omoregie and Osa-Edoh 
(2006) and Ofoegbu (2009) argue that examination malpractices (cheating, collusion, selling 
examination questions in advance) are a widespread phenomenon in Nigerian Universities due to 
the scarce funding of the educational sector. Practical constraints, such as lack of time, resources 
and funding may contribute to the different interpretations of academic integrity. From a cultural 
anthropologist point of view, there is a need for a qualitative research conducted in Nigeria that 
analyses teacher perceptions of academic integrity, in order to determine to what extent 
underlying ideological differences and cultural factors have an impact on the leniency in keeping 
and monitoring academic integrity. 

Regarding student perceptions, the analysed literature (Babalola, 2012; Aluede, Omoregie & Osa- 
Edoh, 2006; Alutu & Alutu, 2003) supports that there is a common characteristic among 
Nigerian students, namely the common 'non-understanding 7 of notions such as plagiarism or 
academic integrity. Babalola's study (2012) conducted in an undergraduate private Nigerian 
university demonstrates that most students did not have a good understanding of plagiarism and 
aspirations for better grades, poor knowledge of referencing rules, time pressure and easy access 
to information through web, which developed a 'copy-paste' culture among students, were 
common factors that increased the likelihood of committing plagiarism. In terms of 
argumentation and critical thinking strategies Ollarivaju (1986) and Okoye and Okechukwu 
(2012) points out that low student performance in science education in Nigerian schools is due to 
the traditional teaching methods that do not encourage practical scientific methods such as 
concept mapping and problem solving. Lack of resources and well-trained teachers as well as 
traditional teaching methods may contribute to this outcome. 
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Meaning construction in online learning environment 

In regard to plagiarism practices, the online learning environment is particularly vulnerable. 
Students and teachers egually perceive a higher tendency to commit plagiarism and breach 
academic integrity rules in the online class (Chiesl, 2007; Finkenberg, 2007). There are only 
limited literary sources with regard to cultural reasons that may increase the likelihood of 
academic integrity issues in the online class. 

The successful completion of an online programme is influenced by factors such as technological 
knowledge, content, student motivation and "cultural representations students and teachers bring 
to the learning situation" (Uzuner, 2009, p.l). Interaction in a multicultural learning environment 
is challenging, considering the person- and context-dependent, interpretative processes that affect 
communication (Hannera, 1992), therefore, online interaction as well. Students live and work in 
their local societies and stay physically and socially attached to their own cultures. At the same 
time, they exchange information with students and instructors from all over the world in the 
global and virtual classroom. From a cultural psychologist standpoint, (Bruner, 1996, p.X) a 
"cultural view of education does not really reguire constant cultural comparison; rather it reguires 
that one considers education and school learning in their situated cultural context." Bruner (1996, 
p.3) elaborates that "although meanings are 'in the mind', they have their origins and their 
significance in the culture in which they are created". As meanings are culturally constructed in 
every human being, online interaction may result in the misinterpretation of meanings between 
culturally diverse learners and teachers in the global and virtual classroom (Anderson, 2008). 

M ethodology 

The findings are part of a wider research project that focuses on the online learning experience of 
Nigerian students and follows phenomenological principles (van Manen, 1997; Crotty, 1998; 
Creswell, 2007; Mason, 2012) in the research design. Hermeneutic phenomenology is oriented 
towards lived experience by interpreting the 'texts' of life (van Manen, 1997). The data generation 
process provided in-depth narratives, rich textual descriptions about the phenomenon, which 
lead to deeper reflection and multi-layered understanding of the online learning experience 
(Smith, 1983; Ajjawi & Higgs, 2007). 17 Nigerian students were interviewed and another 12 
participated in the focus group discussion. The participants are enrolled or graduated from the 
online master and doctoral programmes of the University of Liverpool delivered by Laureate 
O nline E ducation. The selected students were all Nigerian citizens and had at least 1 year learning 
experience in the online programme. The participants were chosen after consulting with their 
personal Student Support Manager about their character, as it was important to interview 
students who are talkative, not afraid of expressing their thoughts and dedicated to the purpose 
of the research. A mixed group of student was selected: some participants received official 
warnings from the online University and were under investigation for breaching the academic 
integrity policy in place, others did not have such academic records and managed to succeed in 
the online programme without official warnings. 

After researchers received the ethical approval from the University, students were asked to sign 
the consent form, which informed them about the aim and objectives of the research, the 
structure of the interview/ focus group and that their answers would be recorded. The semi- 
structured interviews were organized either face-to-face or via Skype; the focus group discussion 
occurred in the course of a face-to-face event in Liverpool. Phone or face-to-face interviews were 
more efficient than email correspondence: simply answering the interview guestions without 
additional guiding guestions from the researcher, the email answers would have been less of in- 
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depth quality, hence the researcher avoided this option as much as possible in order to generate 
more quality data. 

Participants are in their thirties and forties, and the majority of them live in the Southern regions, 
whereas some in the Northern parts of Nigeria. The interview structure focused on three main 
topics: cultural values at home, online learning experience and face-to-face learning experience in 
the Nigerian public higher educational system. The interview and focus group protocol covered 
the following set of questions that invited students to reflect upon their culture and online 
learning challenges: 

What are the basic values of your culture? If you share these values, how do they manifest 
in your communication style? 

How is your relationship with your parents? What did you learn from them? How did 
they raise you as a child? Do you share their beliefs? Is there any difference between 
yours and your parents' views? 

What is your experience with online learning? 

How could you describe the conditions, contexts, situations that affected your online 
learning experience? 

What feelings come to your mind when thinking about online learning? 

What meaning does online learning have in your life? What are your goals with online 
learning? 

How could you describe a successful online learner? 

What were your expectations when you started the online programme? 

It is interesting to note that after reflecting upon these generic questions, almost every 
interviewee and participant of the focus group discussion contemplated upon academic integrity 
issues and recalled challenges with understanding and dealing with plagiarism. These are 
described in detail in the Findings section of this paper. The interviews and focus group session 
were transcribed and analysed with rigorous phenomenological research methods (Hycner, 1985; 
Ajjawi & Higgs, 2007). Summaries were prepared from the transcripts for data validation 
purposes and sent back to the participants who gave their consent or suggested small changes via 
email. The transcripts were coded in NVivo and the eventual bracketing phase started with the 
identification of units of meanings categorized in themes and sub-themes. Continuous self¬ 
reflection, cultural self-awareness, regular consultation with experienced researchers in 
phenomenology and cultural studies as well as frequent cross-checks with the critical literature 
ensured faithfulness to the data. 


Findings 

Many Nigerian students chose online learning with a British university due to the international 
reputation of the institution and the usage of English language which is the official language of 
education in Nigeria. The findings show that most of the Nigerian students start their online 
master or doctoral studies unprepared in terms of understanding and applying the Western 
referencing rules implemented in the online international programmes. The themes that emerged 
in the course of the data analysis confirm that in the students' previous studies mostly in Nigeria, 
active participation in the discussions, free expression of critical thoughts, research with academic 
rigor were not strictly required or monitored. Therefore, their attitude towards academic integrity 
and referencing, their academic writing and critical thinking skills were not challenged with 
enough scrutiny that would have prepared them to successfully face the challenges of the online 
master and doctoral programmes of the University of Liverpool. 
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"[In Nigeria] you are not encouraged to research" (Student 4) 

"You are not encouraged to learn, expand your horizon, or give your own point of view" 
(Student 4). When students compared their previous undergraduate and master studies in 
Nigeria with the online master studies based on Western-type learning and teaching methods, it 
became evident that their experience in the Nigerian educational system was significantly 
different in terms of developing critical thinking skills, research rigor, asking probing questions 
from the teacher or voicing one's opinion freely: 

"Unfortunatdy, our educational system is as bad as everything else in Nigeria. It's been 
neglected. W e are more into the old day's method of teaching where the lecturer reads notes 
that he prepared and he dictates to the dass. Students copy it down, mak e notes, memorize it, 
come back and write an exam. You're not encouraged to research; you're not 
encouraged to learn, expand your horizon, or give your own point of 
view. Y ou dare not to challenge a teacher's belief. You are expected to learn from him what 
he has dedded to teach you. I think the Nigerian method of teaching is limited.” (Student 4, 

M Sc in Forensic Psychology, 4 modules completed) 

In other words, they are used to copying the teacher's words and simply reiterating it in oral 
exams or written assignments. The attitude of "not daring to challenge the teacher" and copying 
his/her words relate to a wider cultural phenomenon in the Nigerian society: the respect for 
elders and authoritative figures that may be manifested by remaining in silence. Under certain 
circumstances, the questioning of the elders' opinion is considered disrespectful and rude. One's 
opinion cannot be expressed, unless permission is granted by the elderly or authoritative person 
(Agulanna, 2011; Medubi, 2010; Akinyemi, 2003). The cultural communicative norms and the 
post-independent Nigerian educational model (Okoye & Okechukwu, 2012; Novak, 1990; 
Ollarivaju, 1986) that do not encourage critical thinking and questioning pose a challenge for 
Nigerian students who have aspirations to study at Western-type online institutions. The 
successful students come to understand from the first module of the online programme that they 
are "expected to be critical, justify [their] choices and voice [their] views" (Student 9, Master in 
Public Health Programme, graduated); others may be discouraged, decide to drop the course 
altogether and find their luck somewhere else. 

"Referencing was a new concept to me. It was the first for me with Liverpool" 
(Student 6) 

"I didn't have to do a lot of referencing" (Student 7). Management programmes attract 
students of diverse educational backgrounds, which is a contributing factor to the challenging 
nature of learning online and using strict referencing rules. 8 out of the 17 interviewed master and 
doctoral students had previously studied different disciplines, such as Medicine, Microbiology, 
Public Health or Engineering, on an undergraduate or master level. They were motivated to enrol 
in the online management programmes on master or doctoral level to diversify their skills and 
fulfil the demands of the highly competitive Nigerian labour market. They stated that the 
University of Liverpool was the first institution where they learnt how to reference an academic 
paper: 


"[...] it was microbiology; I had a lot of lab time, doing experiments for my final project. 
Some days you had lectures all day. But the amount of research that I'm doing now, I didn't 
do it then. It wasn't an online thing and I didn't have to do a lot of referencing or resourcing. 
There was a dassroom environment, there was a practical aspect, and there were the exams. 
My final project was based on an experiment of finding out, whether a particular fruit had 
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certain characteristics or not. A nd then I wrote it down. I didn't do as much libraiy research 
as I'm doing now."(Student 7, MBA Programme) 

"My previous learning did not require referencing" (Student 2). Smart students discover 
that referencing is important in essay writing, but many of them ignore the fact that referencing is 
necessaiy also in the follow-up discussions: in a regular face-to-face seminar, students do not 
necessarily follow referencing rules and they need to be reminded that the moment they write 
down their thoughts, it is traceable and has more weight than the oral discussion. Students also 
mentioned that during their earlier studies, they did not have to submit many written 
assignments, only in every couple of months, whereas in the online programmes, they have 3, 4 
or more written assignments each week, which requires strong academic writing skills, including 
the proper usage of the applied referencing system: 

"My previous learnings did not require referencing. [... ] L iverpool was the first place where I 
was really exposed to intensive referenang on every module that I had to sit." (Student 2, 
graduated in MSc in International Management, previous studies in M edicine) 

“[In Nigeria] we were not really penalised. I'd answer the questions and submit my 
assignment. If it's right, they mark it without really querying me for not citing references or 
not using Harvard style. I had to learn that here. I never knew anything about plagiarism. 

I never k new that it was a crime; that it was bad for me to read, understand, copy and paste. 

I never knew that. So when I realised I [said] 'What the hell!'" (Student 8, graduated in 
M Sc in H uman R esources, previous studies in M icrobiology) 

Referencing was a new concept to me" (Student 6). Student 6 (MBA Programme, previous 
studies in Business Administration) had two plagiarism warnings until he comprehended, learnt 
and managed to reference correctly. Nigerian students have limited or no experience with 
referencing and they often underestimate the importance of accurate citation and referencing 
until they receive an official plagiarism warning from the University: 

"[...] the first time it happened, I didn't quite understand, referenang was a new concept to 
me. H ow to reference? I thought referenang meant I should makesurel have just about 30% 
of my work from internet sources [...].It's like when you buy a new laptop you need to go 
through the rules and regulations. E verybody gets a manual but how many people get to read 
all of it except when something goes wrong. Then you go to that particular part of a manual 
and read exactly what went wrong." (Student 6, MBA Programme) 

Student 6, who had no experience with online education and had studied previously in Nigerian 
and South African institutions, reported that referencing was not required so strictly in his 
previous studies and it was used only in the final project, as it was a requirement for the awarding 
of the degree. He admitted that the Nigerian institutions might have improved in monitoring 
academic honesty since he had finished his studies, but at the time of his master studies in 
Nigeria (10 years ago), teachers did not pay too much attention to referencing. Indeed, the 
literature confirms that examination malpractices and academic integrity issues cause significant 
problems in the Nigerian educational system and the quality assurance and monitoring of 
academic dishonesty needs further development (Babalola, 2012; Aluede, 0 mo regie & Osa- 
Edoh, 2006; Alutu & Alutu, 2003). The poor preparedness of Nigerian students in regard to 
academic integrity is a result of a mixture of practical constraints and traditional teaching 
methods that may be influenced by the local cultures, and further qualitative research is needed in 
order to determine how and to what extent these factors make an impact on students' 
performance in their previous studies in Nigeria. 
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"You have to write it the way it is supposed to be" (Student 11) 

Others, who already had some knowledge about referencing, were struggling with the accuracy 
and scrutiny of closely adhering to the accepted referencing style that the University of Liverpool 
reguires from every student: 

“[In N igeria], even if I don't know what to do [what is the right format], and I say I copied 
this from X .Y .,2011, whether in the right format or not, there is intention to adi nowledge? 

But whether it is done exactly the way it's supposed to be is a different ballgame. I discovered 
that in the online [programme], the one I've just completed, it's not just writing where you got 
it from, you have to write it the way it is supposed to be." (Student 11, M Sc in 0 perations 
and Supply Chain Management, previous studies in MBA in Project Management) 

This finding indicates that once the problem is understood, there is a learning curve concerning 
how to apply citation and reference in practice, which includes learning from mistakes. Students 
may already be aware of the referencing rules, but can easily accumulate plagiarism charges, 
simply because they are still learning how to apply them. Since the interviews were taken place, 
the University of Liverpool and the institution in partnership with the University have made 
significant changes in their policy on academic integrity which allows students to go through a 
learning curve and encourages them to learn from mistake. 

"i I've got curious, what is exactly that these people want" (Student 14) 

"The plagiarism warning was the turning point, when I said 'no'" (Student 14). Similarly, 
students, who had previous experience in Western-type educational environment, also reported 
serious challenges with referencing. Even if they had some knowledge about referencing, they 
were not perfectly aware of every detail, did not assign too much importance to the issue, and 
underestimated its severity. Student 14 reported that the turning point was the moment when he 
received an official plagiarism warning from the University. 

“[The plagiarism warning] was the turning point when I said 'no'. I got curious, what is 
exactly that these people want. They were really detailed. A Ithough I read the referencing 
before, I went then in real details. I became, more committed beoausel invested a lot of time, 
energy and money to then allow the issue of paraphrasing and referencing to destroy 
everything." (Student 14, in dissertation phase, MSc in International Management 
programme, previous studies in Western institutions, in thefidd of Business Management) 

In those cases, where the reason for disregarding the referencing rules is simply the lack of 
attention, although the concept of plagiarism is already well understood, the plagiarism warnings 
and penalties may serve as motivating factors that force students to fill the gaps and learn to 
apply the strict rules. However, the plagiarism warning is even more shocking for those who did 
not have a real foundation of Western concepts such as academic integrity, authorship and 
plagiarism. The example below illustrates what happens in a student's mind when trying to 
understand what is going on. 

"/ had to defend plagiarism two times without understanding what I was 
defending" (Focus group participant) 

"I was ready to guit" (focus group participant). Some students were out of school for a long 
time and simply forgot how to reference or have never learnt strict referencing rules. When they 
faced the initial challenges of referencing, many of them considered dropping the programme, 
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because it was not something they expected. Those, who eventually stayed in the programme, 
noted that they had to pass several modules until they got it right and felt comfortable in the new 
online learning culture: 

"IN hen I started the program, I ms just about 19 years out of school. A t that time of my 
first degree, there were no computers, there was no online referencing. So doing online 
referencing was very new to me. A nd that's where my instructor came in, always hitting me 
with plagiarism. I had to defend plagiarism two times without 
understanding what I was defending. [...] A t the time I wrote him [my 
instructor] a mail and I said: 'Doyou think I should oontinuewith this program? Bemuse 
it's been 19 years I left formal education. A nd I don't think you can teach an old dog new 
tricks... Then he replied and said, 7 suggest that you continue and take the corrections'. 

Because I was ready to quit. Because that was my veiy first module. IN dl, 1 
was surprised when I finished the module and I got a C.l said OK, since I didn't fail, let's 
go...It was at the time [of the second module, when] I really understood what was expected of 
me. In my first module I didn't understand what was expected." (Female, graduate student, 
focus group discussion) 

Academic integrity and the strict referencing culture is a shocking experience for Nigerian 
students at the beginning of the programme, and it takes several modules until they understand 
how to apply it properly. A similar, still ongoing research project (Szilagyi, unpublished) shows 
similarities with students from other locations, (e.g. Middle East). Each interview and focus 
group participant remembered the initial challenges faced with referencing, which they never 
expected, as they were not aware of the importance of academic integrity in Western cultures. 
They entered the first module without proper preparation or a sound cultural and ideological 
foundation about the Western notion of plagiarism. 

"It was not something I was prepared to accept" (Student 9) 

"Culturally we believe in honesty and integrity" (Student 9). In the mind set of Nigerian 
students academic integrity appears to be linked to deeply rooted, cultural values such as personal 
integrity and honesty. If a plagiarism warning is received during the first module, even if it is 
withdrawn later, it is an extremely demoralizing experience for Nigerian students, which can lead 
to dropping out from the entire programme. A student commented that she was wrongly accused 
of plagiarism in the middle of the course, and added that if it had occurred earlier, in the first 
modules, she would certainly have left the programme, just like her friend did, when he 
experienced a similar incident at the beginning of the programme: 

"If it had happened in my first or second module, as a Nigerian, and maybe a Yoruba 
person, I would have walked out and stopped completely. But bemuse it wasn't my first I 
had the courage. [...] I was concerned and I was upset. But I was also able to deal with it 
bemuse I wrote her [the instructor] back and told her exactly what I felt. I said 1 ook I 
don't cheat'd...] Culturally we believe in honesty and integrity. But I took it seriously 
[bemuse of] the mere thought of her accusing me. My integrity is very important. In the 
Y oruba culture there is an adage that a child that lies will steal. A child that lies will 
steal it's said in Yoruba, and a child that steals will commit adultery. So 
scaling it up, any mark on your integrity is bad and it can go further. So 
if you are a liar you can also be very easily called a thief. You can also be 
veiy easily called an adulteress and even a murderer. So [...] telling me that I 
lied or cheated, I took it very seriously bemuse even though the percentage was low and she 
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later realised that the accusation ms false, it ms not something I ms prepared to accept." 

(Student 9: female Yoruba student, UK, graduated, Master in PublicH ealth Programme) 

A false accusation of academic integrity may lead to a chain reaction involving personal integrity 
and honesty, reaching the point of being accused a cheater, a liar, an adulterer, or even a 
murderer. 

"i It is a skill that I need to learn... It cost me two modules until I changed my mind 
set" (Student 14) 

I wasn't doing it correctly, even when I was aware of it." (Student 14) When the plagiarism 
charge is understood with all its consequences, and students comprehend that without correct 
referencing, they will not be successful in the Western institution, the learning process and the 
practical application of referencing rules do not happen in one day. One student reported that he 
failed two modules due to referencing issues and collected two plagiarism charges until he 
managed to change his mind set: 

"I knew that plagiarism is an offence [and] I was cautious to working [on] myself. [But] I 
still got the warnings. I have not paraphrased myself. I was still plagiarising. I wasn't 
doing it correctly, even when I was aware of it. So it is [a] skill that I need to learn. That 
was the frustrating part of the story.[...]T he H arvard referencing is tricky to follow and until 
I changed my mind set, it cost me two modules." (Student 14, MSc in International 
Management programme, previous studies in Western institutions, in the field of Business 
Management) 

These findings raise questions about the learning experience of students who are not accustomed 
to specific interpretations of plagiarism: during their student experience they go through an 
ideological transformation, a "change in their mind set" when trying to acculturate to the Western 
ways of thinking with regard to academic integrity and plagiarism. 

Discussion 

The findings show that critical thinking, questioning and argumentation practices were not 
common characteristics of the previous educational experience of Nigerian students: they were 
rather discouraged to ask questions, and got used to listening to the teacher, making notes and 
reiterating in exams what they heard. Upon entering the online program, they have limited 
understanding of Western concepts, such as originality and plagiarism, although there are 
individual differences based on the discipline they studied before and the amount of years spent 
away from the academic world. The research also showed that in fact academic integrity issues 
were not strictly monitored during their previous studies in Nigerian universities. As they never 
learnt these concepts in their authentic cultural, historical and socio-economic context, the 
Western institution was the first that introduced the Western meanings of these notions to them. 
In an effort to adjust to the Western academic requirements, they constructed different meanings 
around these concepts, contextualized and translated them into their own cultural context. The 
most authentic examples of the meaning construction process are expressed in the focus group 
discussion, which confirms that students had a common 'non-understanding 7 of the concept of 
academic integrity and plagiarism. It is also remarkable to analyse the narrative of Student 9, who 
interpreted the false plagiarism accusation as an attack on her personal integrity, worldview and 
identity by classifying her as a cheater, liar, adulteress or even murderer. 
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Appreciating the specific historical and epistemological background of Western concepts, such as 
originality, may help to understand that the Western way of ideological development is just one 
option among the many alternatives offered by the immense variety of cultures existing in the 
world. Authorship, originality and plagiarism are relatively modem, merely about 300-year-old 
aesthetic concepts in the Western world, emerged at the time of the industrial revolution when 
innovation could generate significant wealth. There were times when their relevance was not so 
obvious for Western writers, philosophers and aesthetics, let alone the academic world. These 
concepts emerged during a time period, in which there were other alternatives egually strong and 
important that could have competed with them. Therefore, the existence and development of 
such ideas (i.e. authorship, originality and plagiarism) are interconnected with specific historical 
and cultural circumstances that provided fertile grounds to these ideas, enabling them to flourish 
and have a great career in academia. Who knows what kind of rules and policies would be in 
place in the Western academic world, if the humanistic culture of imitation continued to 
dominate the thoughts of European intellectual circles? Then again, what happened to other 
cultures, which developed either authentically similar or by any chance, extremely different 
ideologies in their own historical and cultural contexts? Did they develop different ways of 
appreciating the accumulated cultural knowledge base and transmitting this from one generation 
to the next? 

Nigerian 'ethno-philosophies', which are part of the communal and oral heritage of African 
cultures and are in essence generalizations about traditional worldviews of African people, are not 
regarded as philosophies in the Western' sense, unless they are subject of critical analysis, 
interpretation and clarification and therefore have less space in academia (Okeja, 2012). Nigerian 
universities follow a tendency of educating their students to respect Western ideologies and 
academic values with less emphasis on finding authentic African ways of criticality and 
argumentation (Okoye & Okechukwu, 2012; Novak, 1990; Ollarivaju, 1986). It is arguable, 
however, how Western ideas, such as originality, critical thinking, academic integrity and 
plagiarism, can be translated and understood, whilst due to different ideological and philosophical 
grounds, their own authentic ideologies seem to be untranslatable into Western philosophical 
terms. Shall one witness in time the creation of an authentic Nigerian way of academic writing? 
Due to the limitations of this study, the present paper does not intend to answer these 
philosophical guestions, but aims to highlight that there may be different types of academic 
writing, criticality and argumentation practices across cultures yet to be explored in academia. 

Considering the tendency of globalizing education involving masses of students from cultures 
that follow different educational patterns in their ideology, one may ask whether or not it is 
sustainable to keep the rigid Western definitions of originality and academic integrity. Western 
aesthetic concepts are not static, but transform in time and in space according to the specific 
historical and cultural context. In the past, the transformation of aesthetic concepts was relatively 
slow and reguired centuries until new definitions were fully implemented in the collective cultural 
identity of a society. However, globalization creates fertile grounds for knowledge exchange and 
accelerates the meaning construction process (Hannerz, 2001). The alarming number of 
plagiarism incidents and breaches of academic integrity in the global academic world, in which 
online education appears to be even more vulnerable, indicate the emergence of a new aesthetic 
crisis, similar to the one that occurred in the 18 th century. This alarming phenomenon compels 
scholars, philosophers and higher education providers of the present and future to find new, 
authentic, non-judgemental, culturally aware policies that support students from different cultures 
in the application of the learnt knowledge within their own cultural context, with the appreciation 
of their own ideological and cultural values. 
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Conclusion 

The findings clearly demonstrated that there is a common 'non-understanding' of Western 
concepts, such as originality and academic integrity, among Nigerian online learners and their 
inability to give an authentic definition of these concepts raise guestions whether these concepts 
are absent from their ideological heritage. The colonial educational background and the 
educational reforms in post-independent Nigeria aimed to establish Western norms and 
ideologies in academia, but the success of their implementation is guestionable. 

Leask (2006) and Scollon (1995) point out that diverse educational backgrounds and individual 
needs have to be taken into account and a great variety of strategies are needed, which include 
teaching the social, cultural and epistemological origins of concepts such as originality and 
plagiarism. Students, whose culture has ideological backgrounds that are distant from Western 
ideologies, will need to learn more complex academic skills than those who are familiar with the 
Western idea of academic integrity. The adjustment will reguire efforts that involve implementing 
changes in deeper cultural layers such as worldviews, beliefs and cultural identity. 

Following the Gramscian idea of "cultural hegemony" (Gramsci, 1971) that appears when a 
dominant group's assumptions are accepted and extended to a wider community of people, 
online education providers should reflect upon how they might become "intercultural learners" 
(Leask, 2006) and change the way they think and behave when facing culturally diverse student 
needs. 

Nigerian students who chose to study online in a Western University accept Western education 
with its concepts and policies based in Western academic culture. However, their learning 
behaviours follow different cultural patterns and unconsciously they might follow learning 
attitudes that were successful in their previous learning experience in Nigeria (Fakinlede, 2012; 
Sofowora, 2012; Uzuner, 2009; Anderson, 2008; Hannerc, 1992). When dealing with a 
multicultural student population, Western institutions need to realize that concepts such as 
academic integrity and plagiarism are culturally contested. As such, Western Universities have the 
moral responsibility to understand where their students come from and what they learnt during 
their previous studies with the aim of helping them how to learn and be successful in a Western 
educational environment (Anderson, 2008; Leask, 2006; Hall, 1996; Scollon, 1995). A culturally 
sensitive approach will allow a more differentiated and personalized student support that focuses 
on individual student needs. Conseguently, the educational provider could facilitate the 
adjustment process by preparing a toolkit that includes introductory courses to Western 
educational culture, interactive online tutorials and a more intensive and personalized academic 
support at the beginning of studies that identifies gaps and misunderstandings in the students' 
knowledge base. The personalized support will facilitate the understanding of Western concepts 
such as academic integrity and plagiarism and improve students' critical thinking and academic 
writing skills. Moreover, from a business perspective, being "intercultural learners" (Leask, 2006) 
is not only a responsibility of instructors that teach in single modules, but has to infiltrate the 
areas of marketing, sales, product management, academic delivery, student administration and 
support. The introduction of Western academic values prior to the beginning of studies may help 
set up right expectations and enable students to make an informed decision about their studies. 
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